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FROM FLINT’S WESTERN REVIEW 
JEMIMA YT. 
A SENTIMENTAL TALE. 

One person, says the proverb, is born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth, and another with 
a wooden ladle. One person is born to em- 
pire, and another to saw wood, and make dit- 
ches. These truths are clearly set forth in 
the story of Jemima O’Keefy, which I pro- 
ceed to relate, premising, that the facts are 
furnished me by a very respectable citizen of 
this vicinity, who has lived in this country 
from its first settlement, and knows as many 
of the early incidents of its history, as any 
other man. 

Jemima O’Keefy was the daughter of Irish 
parents, and at fourteen she was not very 
beautiful, but she had an Irish complexion— 
as white as a lily, and a profusion of sandy 
hair. From her childhood she had a certain 
good natured pertness of defiance, united with 
a perseverance and inflexibility of purpose— 
which, in one way or another, with father and 
mother, with brothers and sisters at home, or 
at school, enabled her to carry her purpose, 
and to become mistress of all, whom she chose 
tocommand. It is true, in her early years, 
her father and mother occasionally applied 
the rod in her case, as in that of the other 
children. But if they struck, or in some way 
or other, like the great Grecian commander, 
she made them hearken; and in the end they 
steod corrected, and she carried her point.— 
Her parents marvelled, and attempted to 
solve the mystery of this strange influence. 
Sometimes, they thought it flowed from the 
power of her star; sometimes from that of 
a sharp curved nose, that turned up like 
a fish hook, which gave her the name in the 
Dutch place of her birth of Naze Haken, 
or hook-nose. I, for my part, believe, that it 
was a kind of amiable defiance and boldness 
in her manner—a keen eye to discern her 
mark, and a persevering purpose, to stick to 
it tothe end. That is to say, in Chesterfield’s 
phrase,she wassuaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 

At the age of fifteen, some say at a village 
hop, but the authority, which I prefer to fol- 
low, gives it at a corn shocking, or what is 
called in New England ‘a husking,’ she came 
in contact with Jacob Barndollar, a German, 
or as he was called in the village, a little new 
place near Red Stone, now Brownsville, on 
the Monongahela, in West Pennsylvania—a 
Dutchman. Jacob was six feet, two inches 
high, with a tough skin, brawny arms, and a 
very thick and impenetrable pericardium, or 
heart case, and he rode a monstrous Dutch 
horse, seventeen hands high—called by way 
of emphasis the ‘big horse.’ He was allow- 
ed to be the ‘best man’ in the village—that is, 
he could flog, in a fair figt fight, any Dutch- 
man, Irisher, or Yankee in the place. He 
had a farm, a log house, a stone barn, a distil- 
lery, an apple orchard, and had been left by 
his worthy Dutch father, two hundred and 
seventy silver dollars, tied up in a blue stock- 
ing, that had been cut down to the leg, and 
was fastened strongly at either end with a 
leather string. Jacob hitherto had cared for 
nobody, and, when he sung a dutch psalm at 
meeting, he could be heard distinctly a full 
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mile. The mothers all considered him the 
best match in the settlement, and full many a 
girl’s heart had softened in view of him, like 

butter on a warm summer’s day. But Jacob 

whistled and sung, and his heart had hitherto 

been asinsensible as the hoof of his big horse. 

Jacob was no longer able to say that after the 
shocking aforesaid. Jemima and he fell upon 
a red ear at the same time, and the united 
shouts of the whole party proclaimed the tax 
of a kiss, which was the fair due of the young 
Dutchman. This would have been a delight- 
ful acquisition to many of the young sparks 
present. But, however inviting might be her 
lily face and hook nose, most of them would 
as soon have meditated advancing their faces 
upon the back of a porcupine. Jacob, too, 
partook of the common dread of the vixen— 
who charged him to keep his distance. But 
the pride and manhood of the ‘best man’ in 
the village, goaded on by the general acclama- 
tion, was concerned to have the kiss forthcom- 
ing. There was a sad scramble among the 
husks. But for this time os force car- 
ried it over the empire of intellect and charms, 
and Jacob bore off the kiss, couje de main.— 
But this ravishment was committed in evil 
hour for poor Jacob Barndollar’s peace.— 
Whether she shared the common views of 
the girls in the village, or whether she wished 
to punish him for his presumption, or from 
what mixture of motives she acted, I am not 
advised. The fact, is all that is material to 
my story. Jacob, hitherto invincible, was 
brought within the influence of her spell.— 
Sometimes she managed with him, as cats do, 
when they are wooing; and at other times she 
soothed him. She was often seen to stroke 
the mane of his big horse, as if unconscious 
that he saw her. She coaxed, fretted, and 
played vixen with him, until the tall Dutch- 
man’s heart hung upon her hook nose, as 
much at command, as a little trout, fairly 
brought to dry ground by the hook. To be 
short, Jacob ‘hee, in bodily fear of his 
life, had screwed up his courage to the tre- 
mendous point of asking the fair Irisher, if 
she would marry him? After playing with his 
terrors a sufficient time, she told him yes, and 
that she would make a man of a Dutchman 
out of him. So they were married by a Ger- 
man Lutheran minister, andthe psalm on the 
occasion was sung with prodigious power; and 
the whole concern of young and old, Irish and 
Germans were as merry as turkies and draun- 
twein could make them, though, even on that 
evening of bliss, Jacob had sufficient intima- 
tions of what kind of apprenticeship he had to 
serve. 

For the first moon it would be absurd to 
suppose that the happy husband could deny 
his spouse any thing. He fumed inwardiy to 
a degree, when she introduced tea instead of 
sour milk, whiskey and fat cakes for supper 
and breakfast—but, as regarded words, he 
kept his thoughts to himself. It was worse, 
when she insisted upon riding the big horse to 
meeting. On the back of Jacob’s throne,and 
it went to his heart, to see his wife galloping 
along in mid air, and himself ambling by her 
side upon a ‘ chunk’ ef a poney; that left a con- 


siderable length of his legs, to draggle along 


the bushes and hassocks; or to be painfully 
crooked up, at right angles to his knees, But 
even this he took as he might, in mute resig- 
nation, compounding with a touch of internal 
rebellion. Her modes of showing her power 
were so diversified and vexatious, that Jacob, 
whose inward lust of freedom was by no 
means subdued, though so grieviously hamp- 
ered, added to the list of oaths, among which 
the most common was donner und brontwein, 
donner und schnafis, donner und nase haken, 
or thunder the hook nose! and it was easy to 
observe, that this last was the most terrible 
sublime of cursing, to which he ever ascended. 

As we remarked, the spark of freedom, tho’ 
like a single coal smothered under a bushel of 
ashes, was not,however extinct. Three months 
and a day after his nuptials, the smouldering 
sparks kindled to a flame. They were going 
to preaching amidst a crowd of his young com- 
panions, of a gay spring morning, in which 
lambs and birds, and the villagers felt the ut- 
most elasticity of life. Jacob looked with the 
eye of eager desire upon the big horse, while 
the fair Irish spouse vaulted into the saddle, 
like a kidling. The poney hung by his bridle 
to a post, for him to mount. But instead of 
doing it, his wife remarked him scratching his 
head, and advancing towards her. What would 
you, Jacob? asked she. Mein harte, said he, 
I bray you take the little horse, and let me 
have the big one. It looks more so good, for 
us to ride that way. The spouse saw treason 
and rebellion in the camp, and that the fate of 
empire depended on right management in the 
case. So she said, mingling in her expression, 
threat, defiance, and graciousness, ‘sure Ja- 
cob, you an’t such a fool as to think that just 
now.’ ‘Indeed am I, just that fool, mein frau, 
says Jacob. You are a short body, and the 
way you ride, never brings your feet near the 
ground. Donner und schnafis! when I ride 
little Ivish heifer, I walk and ride all in one.’ 
A pretty little domestic dialogue ensued—in 
which she became too warm to let off the steam 
in English, and had recourse to the greater 
fluency of her native Irish. Jacob went thro’ 
his part of the argument as well as he could 
in Dutch, and ran over with all the simple 
curses of donner und teyvil, advancing to the 
more terrible and compound ones of donner 
und brauntwein, and even dunner and naze 
haken. Sometimes one scale preponderated, 
and sometimes the other, and the victory long 
hung doubtful. But the curve nose finally car- 
ried off a complete triumph. It was decisive, 
in relation to the future; for Jacob never da- 
red again to say his soul was his own, during 
all their nuptial days together; which were 
six or seven years; until Jemima was twenty- 
four years old, and the mother of three fine 
stout boys, a happy crossing of the Irish and 
Dutch breed. Beside these additions to their 
means, he bred colts, and made wheat and 
whiskey, and she made cheeses, and they re- 
gularly tied up one hundred silver dollars more 
in the stocking, on the last day of every year, 
Since he was so civil, as not to question her 
authority, she generally smiled graciously up- 
on him, and seldom crooked her nose at him 
rather in wrath, than command. Jacob real- 


ly loved her next to his horses, and along wa 
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before his boys. It was an evil hour for this’ 
family, when in 1793 a straggling party of 
Shawnees came upon the house, in the absence 
of Jacob. They cared not to take the chil- 
dren—but they made free to carry off Jemima 
captive, and could not interpret the curve of 
her nose, and her look of defiance and com- 
mand at first. She comprehended in a mo- 
ment, that it would take time to make good 
scholars and subjects of the Shawnees, and 
wisely submitted te her fate without wailing, 
or resistance, or fainting, though she talked 
fast in English, of which they did not under- 
stand a word. But though taken off by main 
force, her heart remained behind, for she re- 
ally loved Jacob as a good subject, provider, 
and father of her children. The second or 
third day of her captivity, on this long and 
painful march, she began to practise her arts 
of empire upon her savage masters. ‘They 
were pupils, indeed, to inspire any other in- 
structor with despair. But even when they 
compelled her obedience by force, like the 
termagant wife, whom the cobbler ducked— 
for charging him with having vermin about 
him, who raised her hands over her head— 
from under the water, and brought her thumb 
nails together, to let him be informed what 
her thoughts were, even when in danger of 
drowning, Jemima showed in these cases such 
a free and unsubdued spirit, that the chief, to 
whose brother she had been assigned, marking 
the crook in her nose, and her air of defiance 
one day as they halted, and she was ordered 
to some disagreeable service, drew his pipe 
from his mouth, uttered the most emphatic 
whoo! and thereupon named her Ta-ne-wish, 
or Pigeon-hawk, a name which she still bears 
inthe tribe. Five years she lived among them, 
and more than one warrior would willingly 
have made her his squaaw—but her vixen spi- 
rit soon acquired the same ascendency among 
the savages that it had in her native village.— 
She curved her nose fiercely at any mother’s 
son of them that offended her, and lived in 
great honor among them, inviolate in their 
respect, much to herself, and not laboring as 
hard as was her wont with Jacob. But for 
her remembrance of him and Jacob the youn- 
ger, there is no doubt, that she would become 
the squaw of To-ne-wa, or the quick thunder- 
clap. But her heart was at her home, and she 
watched her opportunity, and escaped from 
the upper waters of the Big Miami, and thro’ 
incredible difficulties of forests, and rivers, 
and hunger, and fatigue, she safely made her 
way, on foot and alone, from that region all 
the distance to Red Stone, a length of at least 
120 leagues. But her high spirit was not sub- 
dued, nor the curve in her nose straightened. 
On the contrary, at the cabins, scattered along 
at intervals of fifty miles, where she stspped, 
she asked for bread, beer and meat, with the 
game tone of cheerful defiance and authority, 
which had done her so good service with her 
spouse, and among the Indians. The gentle- 
man who gave me thisstory, assures me, that, 
vixen as she seemed, she was really at bottom 
an affectionate and kind hearted woman.— 
When at the term of her long wandering thro’ 
the wilderness, she came at last in view of the 
well remembered, peaceful log mansion sleep- 
ing in the midst of its orchard, and its ancient 
chesnut trees, all the wife and mother rose in 
her heart, and she wept for joy. As it hap- 
pened, she came up with Jacob at some dis- 
tance from the house. The meeting was so un- 
expected on his side, anc so like a thunder 
stroke, that he shed the first tears he had ev- 
er shed in his life, except those of the bottle. 
His sullen heart was fairly thawed out, like a 
mass of lead ore in the furnace. Jemima wept 
too, and they embraced again and again, be- 
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und blitzen, at last he exclaimcd, mein harte, 
mein frau, honig strug, mein scherish braun- 
twein,* and he ran over all the fondling epi- 
thets he knew, and then rushed again to the 
embrace of his wife. 

So long was this continued, and so little dis- 
posed did he scem to remove, that Jemima— 
impatient to see the children, at length recov- 


ered recollection, to enquire for them, and to) 


beg that they might proceed to the house— 
Mein harte, said Jacob, let us stay here, and 
have the good of this meeting, as long as we 
can. But Jemima was already making for the 
house with long strides. Jacob came after her 
like a dog dragged by a string, hanging his 
head, and moving like a felon to the gallows. 
This reluctance to go home was so palpable— 
that Jemima remarked it and said, as she went 
back and took him by the hand, ‘ why Jacob 
you don’t seem glad to see me after all.’— 
‘Donner und brauntwein—that am I,’ said he. 
But still he hung back. The mystery of this 
manner was explained the moment Jemima 
had raised the wooden latch, and stepped over 
the threshhuld of the door—lo! and behold! 
the first person that met her eye within, was 
a woman that she had formerly known, as one 
of Jacob’s sweet-hearts, by the name of Joan 
Windpuffer. She, too, was over six feet in 
height, and had a babe in her arms, and look- 
ed as cold, and stiff, as an iceberg. Gott mich 
estound! exclaimed Jemima, in Dutch, almost 
the first time, she had ever been known to 
speak a word in that language. Who have 
we here? Poor Jabob saw a storm brewing, 
and wrung his hands in agony. Mein Gott, 
says he—here has | got two fraus and I wants 
but one. Gort mich sticken! 1 begs you not 
not to fight wid each oders. Nor was the 
caution unnecessary. The parties intuitively 
comprehended the relation they sustained to 
Jacob, ina twinkling. A fight would have en- 
sued from this position, as sure as frost engen- 
ders hail. But, as if poor Jemima was to 
suffer all conceivable trials of the heart and 
temper at once, while they were glowering at 
each other, in came her young Jacob, leading 
by the fist a little four year old Dutcher, with 
buckskin breeches, and a mass of flaxen hair 
about a round face, which instantly told to 
whom he belonged. Jemima saw, that the 
work of rearing boys for the farm had pros- 
pered under her successor. A more heart- 
rending storm of conflicting emotions can 
hardly be imagined, than that, which now 
wrung the heart of Jemima. Her resolution 
seemed taken ina moment. She had always 
been remarked for the quickness and strength 
of her purpose. Her own dear children with 
those of Joan Windpuffer stood staring at her, 
alike ignorant who she was. She seized her 
own children one by one, who shrunk away 
from her, and strained them convulsively to 
her embrace by main strength. Jacob had 
never before seen his wife in any other posi- 
tion than that of a master, at once laughing, 
cool, and stern; and it pierced through the 
seven bull’s hides, by which his heart had 
been shielded against feeling, to see her in 
such an agony. This burst of maternal affec- 
tion soon spent itself, and pride and firmness 
of purpose resumed their empire. She turned 
round from the embrace of her children, com- 
paratively calm, to the astounded present wife 
by right of possession. Now, said she, if you 
ever kiss one of mine, or hurt them, may God 
smite you, you vile Dutch! and she added a 
name which I choose to omit. Saying this, 
she turned her back, without adding another 
word, and began to walk off. Jacob knew full 
well the strength of her resolutions, and com- 
prehended, that his old bird, whom to say the 


fore either of them spake a word. Donner 


* My heart, my wife, my honey pot, my cherry bounce! 


truth, he loved, both as a wife, and a master, 
as well again as the tall woman of the chil- 
dren of his own people, who stood before him, 
and whom he ruled like a slave, would soon 
be flown. He seemed in a quandary, and ig- 
norant what to say, or do. But he stepped 
before her, as she was going over the thresh- 
hold. ‘Now stop, said he; I bray you one 
little minute. If you will stay wit me, and 
Joan will go home to her Dutch vader, Dll 
give her my best big horse, and four hundred 
silver dollars.’ It is possible a treaty of this 
sort might have been brought to bear. But 
while Jemima half relented, and, like Lot’s 
wife, looked back; while Joan was thinking of 
the independent possession of the big horse— 
and four hundred dollars, and sitting down 
calmly, undid her bosom, to nurse her boy— 
and consider, the sight seemed to restore all 
her firmness of purpose to Jemima, and to 
clinch the nail. She put Jacob aside, and walk- 
ed sternly down the yard. Jacob came after 
her, but seeing her blood was up, and having 
experimented contests in like circumstances, 
he did not care to come near her. But let 
none suppose her trials were over, because 
she seemed firm and cool; and that pride and 
jealousy fully sustained her through this trial. 
The moment she was out of sight of Jacob and 
Joan, she turned round to take a last look of 
her peaceful home, where she had been so 
constantly and happily occupied. I donot say 
that she made a tragedy speech—but she 
wept, and felt abundantly more than any he- 
roine of the whole of them. There slept her 
home in the orchard. There were her chil- 
dren and her affections, her cows and cheeses, 
There was her small empire, with but one 
subject, whom she had in fact loved as hear- 
tily, as she had ruled sternly. In the bitter- 
ness of her dethronement, she sobbed, and 
heartily cursed the tall and insensible present 
occupant. 
CONCLUSION IN OUR NEXT. 


A bad husband is sometimes a good father, 
but a bad wife can never be a good mother. 

There may be some truth in the above La- 
conism, though there is still more in the plain 
position that good wives and good husbands 
make the best parents. How can a man love 
his offspring if he does not love her to whom 
he is indebted for their being? If all other 
ties fail to produce that feeling upon which 
the dearest affections depen’, can the myste- 
rious and indefinable sympathy, springing from 
the relation of parent and child sustained by 
two beings, who see in their offspring, a new 
existence of themselves, the impress of their 
own being, in all the purity and innecence of 
infantile beauty, can this tail to awaken the 
fondest emotions, the sincerest attachment, re- 
flected from the child to the partner of its be- 
ing? If it does, what cord is there in sucha 
heart, for the touch of sympathy, to cause to 
respond to virtuous impulses. 


WOMAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF LEISURE HOURS AT 6B4. 


No star in yonder sky that shines 
Can light like weman’s eve impart; 
The earth holds not, in all its mines, 
A gem sorich as woman’s heart. 
Her voice is like the music sweet, 
Pour’d out from airy harps alone; 
Like that, when storms more loudly beat, 
It yields a clearer, richer tone. 


And woman’s love’s a holy light, 
That brighter, brighter burns for aye; 
Years cannot dim its radiance bright, 
Nor even falsehood quench its ray: 
But, like the star of Bethichem, 
Of old to Israel’s shepherds given, 
It marches, with its steady flame, 


he erring soul of man to heaven. 
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EDGEWORTE. 

Maria Epcreworth, daughter of Richard 
Lovel Edgeworth, has for a long time been 
known and respected in the literary world. 
She has devotd a large portion of her time to 
literary pursuits, and contributed in no small 
degree, to the improvement of the rising age. 


She stands, indeed, without a rival. One of 
her chief objects has been to bring to greater 
perfection the system of female education, and 
has succeeded in that particular to a consid- 
erable degree. Asa novel writer, she ranks 
among the most eminent, and the Irish char- 
acter has never been drawn with equal truth 
and spirit by any other writer. ‘The follow- 
ing is a list of her numercus, interesting, and 


most solely with a view to converse with her, 
while crowned heads invited her by large of- 
fers to visit and settle in their courts. 

In 1487, she delivered a public oration before 
the university of Padua, **pro Alberto Lam- 
berto Canonico Concordiensi,” a philosophi- 
cal relation of hers, which isstillextant. She 
had once the honor of addressing a compli- 
mentary oration to Bona Fortia, when visit- 
ing Venice, which was delivered in the Bucen- 
tauro, sent out with a suitable train to meet 
and escort her into the Venitian port; on which 
occasion the queen presented her with a mag- 
nificent gold chain; but Cassandria with a phil- 
osophical indifference which she had always 
evinced for this precicus me‘al, gave it next 
day into the hands of the doge. In her nine- 


‘** Let us, my brethren, in viewing the evils 
that have come on Masonry, erect a temple 
of reparation, and have it situated near the 
berders of the wilderness, on that side which 
is stretched out towards the regions of light; 
and in it erect an altar of repentance of just a 
cube, which every nation knowsto be a figure 
of six equal sides; each side is three feet 
square; and suspend it three feet from the 
pavement, so that the top of the altar may 
exactly answer to the height of a man, so that 
no one may think himself above or below the 
humble exercise of repentance. And, as four 
sides of the altar will be perpendicular, and 


‘the other in a horizontal position, the four 
jsides will face the four cardinal points; and 
,on each side, we will have an inscription—in 


tieth year she was appointed to preside over | large capitals. On the east side, i//umination: 


valuable procuctions, viz. **’ The Parcnt’s As- 


sistant;” ‘*Practical Education;” one of the, 
best on that subject; “ Belinda;” * Early Les-- 


sons;” Castle of Rackrent:” ‘* Moral Tales;” 
“*Essay on Irish Bulls;” ‘ Popular Tales;” 
“The Modern Griseliia;” Lecnora;” ** Ade- 
lade;” Tales of Fashionable Liie;” Essays 
on Professional Education;” “The Wite;” 
Patronage;” Readings on Poetry;” ‘*Har- 


rington and Ormond;’? “Comic Dramas;” 
A uniform 


*‘Letters for Literary Ladies.” 
edition of her writings are now publishing in 
Boston, in twelve volumes, octavo. 


FAYETTE. 


Marikt MapbELEINE PIOCHE DE LA 


VERGE Fayette, cne of the most illustricus 


females that ornamented the court of Lewis 
the fcurteenth, was intimately acquainted 
with the literati of that age, many of whom 
experience:i her benevolence and generosity. 
When Segrais quitted his residence with Ma- 
demoiselle Montpensicr, he domesticated at 
her house, and was the chief director of her 
pursuits. It was in his name that her two 
celebrated romances of “ Zaide” and the 
“‘Princess’ of Cieves,” were published; but 
he himself testified that, with the excep- 
tion of a little assistance in the plan orcutline, 
the merits of them were duc to her. Vol- 
taire describes them as the first romances in 
which the manners of persons of condition 
were truly painted, and natural adventures 
described with ease and grace. Supcrseding 
as they did the tedious and voluminous produc- 
tions of Scudery and others, they still retain a 


spice of the chivalry and ceremcnious gallan-' 


try of the court of Anne of Austria, which be- 
ing united to much delicacy of sentiment, and 


lively and graceful description, is not without! 


its attraction. It was on the appearance of 
*«Zaide,” that Huet wrote his ‘* Origin of Ro- 
mances,”’ and exposed himself to some cen- 
sure, by the importance which he attached to 
them. Madame de la Fayette, who was es- 
teemed as much for the solidity as the bril- 
liancy of her parts, died 1693. Besides the 
works already mentioned, she wrote “ Princess 
of Montpensier;” “Memoirs of the Court of 
France, in the years 1688, and 1689;” ** The 
History of Henriette of England,” and ‘ Di- 
vers Portraits of Persons about the Court.” 


FIDELIS. 

CAssANDRIA FIDELIs, a very learned la- 
dy, of a family originally of Milan, is supnpo- 
sed to have been born about 1465. She was 
early instructed in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, elocution, and the Aristotleian philos- 
ephy,'to which she was partial, and maintain- 
ed a correspondence with many of the literati 
of her age. She is said to have been of un- 
blemished morals, great frankness of disposi- 
tion, and occasional gaiety. Politian consid- 
ered her as no less a prodigy among her sex, 
than Picus was among his, and was so struck 


a religious society of her own sex at Venice, and on the west humanity; on the north reso- 
and died in 1598. She composed a work “De /ution; and on the south d«frendence. On the 
Scientiarum Ordine,” but it was never pub- bottom we will place a stone with this inscrip- 
lished. Thomasinus wrote her life, prefixed tion: ‘The stone which the builders rejected 


to her ‘‘Epistole et Orationes Posthuma, 
Padua,” 1636. 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

The following extract is from brother El- 
der Osgood’s sermon, delivered at Sacket’s 
Harbour, at the installation of Athol Lodge. 

‘*In the temple of Solomon, there were 
guards placed at the different gates, to see 
that none passed without they were duly pre- 
pared. In like manner, those who are placed 
-as guards in our Masonic temple, are to pay 
particular attention to the general character 
of those whe present themselves as candidates 
for the mystcries of our order. 

‘* Among all the societies formed in this 
fallen world, there is but one that embraces 
so noble an o}hjcct as the institution of Mason- 
Ty; and that is RELIGION. 
| ‘** Three great duties every Mason is char- 
iged to inculcate; ‘to God, his neighbor, and 
himself.’ “fo God in never mentioning his 
iname, but with that reverential awe which is 
, due from a creature to his Creator.’ ‘To his 
neighbor, in acting uponthe square. ‘To him- 
iself in avoiding all irregularity and intempe- 
-rance, which may impair his faculties, or de- 
j base the dignity of his profession. It has its 
secrets like all other societies; and having 
jhad them from time immemorial, it is a lan- 
| guage of all nations. Such are the character- 
| istics and principles the ancient institution of 
Masonry embraced; and such only now it re- 
cognizes as brethren. 
- ** Do we see a man possessed of a covetous 
disposition, with a manifest desire to monopo- 
lize all to himself, ‘ mark well’ the entering 
in of the house; admit him not, he will neith- 
er have any affection for the general good, or 
unite in any probable means to obtain it! 

‘Do we see a man often in difficulties with 
his neighbors, and who is always first in his 
own cause, and right in his own eyes, ‘ mark 
well,’ if he is admitted he wiil have no regard 
for good order and subordination! 

“Do we see a man spending his time idly, 
intemperate in his habits, neglectful of his 
family, ‘mark well’ the entering in of the 
house. He is not a good husband, he is not a 
good citizen, and he never can be made a good 
Mason! 

‘*Do we see a man addicted to lewd com- 
pany, or hear him advocate the principle,— 
‘mark well’ the seventh chapter of proverbs! 

** Do we see a man cruel and oppressive,— 
overreaching his neighbor, ‘mark well the 
entering in of the house!’ If he is admitted, 
he will have no affection for the object:—the 
widow and the orphan will never have the 
tear of sorrow wiped away with such a hand: 
the poor and pennyless will never find a home 
under such a roof, 


With her character, that he visited Venice al- 


is become the head of the corner.’ And upon 
the top we will have inserted in letters of gold, 
no Deist, or stufiid Libertine can be a Mason. 
Then we will write upon the pavement— 
‘whosoever humbles himself shall be exalt- 
e1.? We will then sacrifice upon this altar, 
our pride and prejudice, and pusillanimity and 
rashness. This temple being situated due 
east and west, we will pass along the side of 
reformation to the east gate of regeneration, 
that opens into the regions of day. And at 
the cpening of this gate, we shall receive a 
pass-word which will be this, ‘The Lord our 
righteousness.’ At the same time we shall re- 
ceive a breast plate, inserted upon it faith— 
j|hope—and charity—explained in this way:— 
|faith in God—hope in immortality—charity to 
all mankind, and love to God supremely. And 
now being completely divested, having sacri- 
ficed all upon the altar, we shall be invested 
with a mitre ani robe, with ‘ holiness to the 
Lord’ inserted upon every part of it. 


FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS, 

Pitxin’s History.—The publication of 
Mr. Pitkin’s history of the United States is 
anxiously locked for by those who feel an in- 
terest in the branch of history, which will one 
day be studied as the most important part of 
the civil annals of mankind. It is gratifying 
to know that the history of the present age is 
to be transmitted to posterity, by men who 
know what they are writing, and have taken 
important parts in the transactions which they 
record. Ancient History for the most part, was 
written in a far different manner, by men who 
jlived remote from the times which thev des- 
;cribed, and whether Livy was more a Histor- 
ian or a Novelist, is keenly discussed by com- 
mentators. The qualifications of Mr. Pitkin 
for a Historian of the present day, are most 
eminent: perhaps no one is personally so well 
acquainted with our congressional, financial, 
and constitutional history. If we add to these, 
the unsullied virtue of Mr. Pitkin’s public 
and private life, we shall find in this gentle- 
man such a union of qualities, as seldom, pe 
haps never, appeared in any one man. ' 

Ve look to this history as a standard pro- 
duction, one of our own classics. It is a work, 
in which the admiring youth of futare ages 
will search, to know what sort of men were 
Washington and his companions in war and in 
peace. 


The Augusta Patriot states on the autho» 
ity of a correspondent who has observed the 
weather for 40 years past, that the late No 
vember was the coldest for 29 years. 

The journeymen-printers of Gales & Seatop 
have subscribed $4000 for 40 shares of the 
stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 12, 1828. 


The article entitled ‘Original Memoranda,” in this 
week’s paper, will be found interesting. We hope the 
author will continue tofavor us with his sketches. 


The New Year.—Startle not, gentle reader, and 
draw not thyselt backas though some unwelcome vision 
bad met thy view, when thou readest the worn out cap- 
tion to these thread-bare remarks. We have looked 
over too many papers of late, containing long drawn 
articles upon the New Year—written with all imagina- 
ble gravity—telling the world that an old year had de- 
parted, and that a new one had succeeded—as if the 
world needed telling to be informed of the fact:—We 
have met too many of these annual annunciations to of- 
fend in the like way, either by offering our congratula- 
tions—for nobody cares for them, or by attempting to 
furnish a lucid narrative of our own concerns, or those 
of the nation. Of the former, the less that is known 
of them the better; and for the latter we care very little. 

Of the torrent of New Year’s congratulations which 
pours into a printing office from every quarter of the 
country—whether in the shape of thanks to the sub- 
scribers, or the humble petition of the news carrier, 
some have amused us by their oddity—others have ama- 
zed us by their dullness—and a third sett have appalled 
us by their interminable length. Truly, the first of 
the New Year is a time when an editor may hold a 
pleasant communion with his readers. He may com- 
plain of the times with a good grace (if he ean); throw 
in a few hearty good wishes which nobody thanks him 
for, and wind up witha direct dun with the utmost im- 
purity. Of these, however, we mean not to speak, be- 
cause they have been too much spoken of already. The 
times we are in perfect good humor with. We offer no 
good wishes, because they are too eheap to be prized; 
and as to our subscribers—of which we have nearly four 
thousand, most of them have paid us their subscriptions 
like men. Indeed we have nothing at all to write about. 
So far we have written upon the New Year because it 
was customary—and not because we had any thing to 
say. That we have been able to say this much, is a mat- 
ter of asgreat surprize to us, as it must be to our readers! 


The Forget Me Not for 1828.—This interesting lit- 
tle Christmas present, published by Mr. Judah Dob- 
son, of this City, is the best work of the kind, consid- 
ering the price, we have seen. Most of the others are 
made up of original matter exclusively, and are sold at 
an extravagant price. Tue Forcer Me Nor is com- 
posed of selections from a variety of the best literary 
works, and contains a number of engravings, each one 
accompanied by an appropriate description. This work 
is afforded at the reduced price of one dollar and twen- 
ty five cents. We are pleased to learn that a heavy edi- 
tion is selling off very rapidly. 


A Maryland paper eontains the following pithy 
notice: — 

A Challenge.—I can make more Corn on five, seven, 
nine, or more adjoining acres of —— than any oth- 
er farmer in Dorchester county, for a wager of twenty 
dollars, or more. I can also make a larger quantity of 
Carrots and Mangel-Wurtzel, on not less than an acre 
of ground, and for a sum not less than five dollars. 
The crops to be measured by disinterested persons. 
Apply to the Editor for name. 

. B. He will not be considered a farmer who is 
not a member of the Dorchester Agricultural Society. 


The Boston Spectator, a valuable literary paper, will 
in future be conducted by Mrs. Katharine A. Ware, 
under the title of ‘‘ Ta: Bower or TastE;” the first 
number appeared on the 5th instant. 


Politics are prohibited articles in the pages of the 
Ariel; yet the hit contained in the annexed paragraph 
is so very good, that we publish it as one of the best 
squibs which the presidential contest has hitherto pro- 
duced. It is taken from the Berkshire, Mass. Star. 

Our Yankees will have their notions!!!—A gentleman 
residing in the village of Gt. Barrington, a warm friend 
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of the Administration, and who for some years past has | 
been a subscriber for the Connecticut Herald, finding 
that the editor of that paper, (Mr. /Vo0od-ward,) had 
lately become rather too much Hickory-ward to suit 
our New England climate, addressed him a letter on 
the subject a few weeks since, protesting against Jack- 
sonism, and requesting Mr. W. to send during the re- 
mainder of the year, for which he was paid in advance, 
a blauk instead of a printed paper, as the latter, accor= | 
ding to his notion, was not worth the postage. ‘This! 
request has been complied with, the gentleman receives | 
his blank regularly every week, and declares it to be 
the best Jackson paper that he has had the pleasure of 
seeing. So it is—our Yankees will have their notions! 


Western Monthly Review.—This very valuable pub- 
lication, issued at Cincinnati, Ohio, and conducted by 
the Rev. Timothy Flint, has reached its seventh num- 
ber. Of the many periodicals printed west of the 
mountains, there are none from which an eastern read- 
er can derive so full and accurate an idea of the pros- 
peets and resources of the Western country, as from | 
the Monthly Review. The editor is extensively known 
to the reading public as the author of ‘ Recollections 
of ‘Ten Years’ Residence in the Mississippi Valley,” 
‘Francis Berrien,” and other popular works. The first 
of these was published about two years since, and into 
whatever quarter of the country it was introduced, it 
was eagerly read, and as generally admired. Of the 
latter work, an edition of 3000 copies was printed only 
a few months ago, and the small number of these which 
now remain on hand, are selling off rapidly. 

The objects endeavored to be attained in the publi- 
eation of the Monthly Review, are such as cannot fail 
to meet the approbation of the citizens of the Atlantic, 
as well as those of the Western states. Among the for- 
mer, crude and incorrect ideas prevail respecting the 
character and condition of the West. To diffuse in- 
formation calculated to remove these erroneous impres- 
sions, and to shew the character of the population of 
the West in its true light, isa principal object with Mr. 
Flint. At the same time, his journal is made subser- 
vient to another purpose, equally commendable—to the 
elevation and refinement of the literary taste of the in- 
habitants of the West. The articles contained in the 
Review are such as are admirably calculated to pro- 
mote the ends desired, exhibiting in strong and glowing 
colors, the hardships of the settler, and the wretch- 
ed degradation of the Aborigines. A life spent in 
searching into the history of his adopted state—and the 
most laborious travels through every region of country 
which is watered by the mighty Mississippi and its hun- 
dred tributaries, together with the possession of a re- 
markably happy talent of communicating his ideas— 
give to Mr. Flint advantages of so peculiar a kind, that 
we question whether any other individual could be found 
from whose stores of information, so rich a fund of in- 
structive and amusing matter could be expected. 

The circulation of the Review has heretofore been 
too much limited to the states adjacent to Ohio. We 
are glad to learn that it is extending with a rapidity 
which must be gratifying to the editor, and that in the 
Eastern States the number of subscribers is fast inereas- 
ing. The work is cheap enough to circulate every where 
—for each number contains nearly 50 pages, at 3 dol- 
larsa year. In Philadelphia the Review is beginning 
to circulate; and wherever it has already gone, general 
satisfaction has been expressed in regard toit. In this 
number we publish an interesting article from the last 
number of the Review. 


An affecting Valedictory.—The Editors of the Hal- 
lowell Gazette, printed at Hallowell, Maine, after hav- 
ing conducted that excellent paper for fourteen years, 
are compelled to suspend the publication for want of 
patronage. In their Valedictory, they state the pa- 
per was established for the support of the Federal par- 
ty; while that party existed, it had many friends: but 
that now—since it is extinct, they have not enough left 
to support their paper. In conclusion, they make the 
following remarks,—which are written so well, and 
discover so much good sense, with so little complaining, 
that we cannot but regret the hard fate which compels 


“The present editor of the “Hallowell Gazette has 
been its sole conductor since the first of June, 1826.— 
In the performance of the duties devolving upon him, 
he is conscious of having committed many errors. For 
these he hopes that you will now extend to him your 
kind indulgence, the last favor he intends to ask from 
you, at leastin his present capacity. And in return he 
tenders to each and all of you his best and warmest 
wishes for your future prosperity and felicity. 

The eares and troubles attending the editorial voca- 
tion are neither few nor small. Obliged to cater for a 
thousand palates, to supply mental food for a thousand 
varying tastes, they must be devoted slaves of the pub- 


lie, laboring day and night for the pleasure and profit of 


their readers. It is their duty 

‘To spoil the eyes, and pain the head 

With all such reading as was never read.’ 
And after all their toil and vexation of spirit, it is too 
often their lot to find that their publications are ‘never 
read,’ or are read only to be condemned, or (worse than 
all) ave never paid for. The editor who has worn his 


igray goosequill to a stump, in eareful, unceasing, and 


painful labor for the public, will be thought to have lit- 
tle to regret in leaving the editorial chair. 

And now, gentle public, be ye subscribers, borrow- 
ers, or casual readers, we, the publishers, and the edi- 
tor of the Hallowell Gazette bid you a long and (to ma- 
ny of you and to some of us) probably alast raREWELL.” 


Duels.—A great deal has reeently been said in the 
newspapers of several duels which have lately taken 
place in different parts of the Union, in which one or 
two distinguished men were killed. The fashion is 
certainly gaining ground in this country, and no legisla- 
tive enactment has been able to prevent it. The plan 
adopted by one of the European Sovereigns (we forget 
which) was the only one which ever operated as a pre~ 
ventive. When he discovered that two of his subjects 
intended to fight, he went to the battle ground in per- 
son, and there compelled them to fire until one of them 
was killed, and then had the other hung on the spot.— 
This severe process soon lessened the duelling mania. 
In Greenland, the mode of fighting is essentially differ- 
ent, there being no danger of losing either life or limb, 
as the following extract shews— 


GREENLAND Dvusts.—If one Greenlander imagines 
himself injured by another, he betrays not the least 
trace of vexation or wrath, much less, of revenge; but 
he composes a satirical poem: this he repeats so often 
with singing and dancing, in the presence of his domes- 
ties, and especially the women, till they have all got it 
in their memory. Then he publishes a challenge every- 
where, that he will fight a duel with his antagonist; not 
with a sword, but with a song. The respondent betakes 
himself to the appointed place, and presents himself in 
the encircled theatre. Then the aceuser begins to 
sing his satire to the beat of the drum, and his party in 
the auditory, back every line with the — amma 
aiah, and also sing every sentence with him; and all 
this while he discharges so many a truths at his 
adversary, that the audience have their fill of laughing. 
When he has sung out all his gall, the defendant 
steps forth; answers the accusation against him, and 
ridicules his antagonist in the same manner, all which 
is corroborated with the united chorus of the party— 
and so the laugh changes sides. The plaintiff renews 
the assault, and tries to baffle him a second time; in 
short, he that maintains the last word wins the process, 
and acquires a name. At such opportunities, they can 
tell the truth very roundly and cuttingly, only there 
must be no mixture of rudeness or passion. The 
whole body of beholders constitute the jury, and bestow 
the laurel; and afterwards the two parties are the best 
friends. ‘This custom is recommended to more refined 
nations. —Grant’s History of Greenland. 


We greet, with particular pleasure, another scrap of 
genuine poetry from a correspondent who has occasion- 
ally favored us with the productions of his able pen; 
productions which need only reading to be admired. 
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To scenes sequester’d from the world’s applause, 

In vain the lily of the vale withdraws; _ 

In vain to veil, with graceful bend she tries, 

Her snowy bosom from the enraptur’d gaze, 

In vain she bids protecting foliage rise— 

Surrounding sweetness her retreat betrays. 

So, tho’ o’ershadow’d by misfortune’s gloom, 

Through time obscurely may the good man move, 

Mis harmless life ascends a sweet perfume, 


the author to suspend his editorial labors: 


And Angels view him with the smiles of love. © 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The lines entitled ‘‘Despondency,” appear to have 
been written in haste. Will the author retouch them? 
The same may be said of two articles, ‘‘To——,” 
and a ‘*Song,” from the same pen. 


THINGS I’ GENERAL 


In Albany N. Y. at the late term of the supreme 
court, 21 attorneys were admitted, amongst whom was 
Demosthenes Lawyer. ‘Thomas C. Fay, late editor 
of the Georgetown, (S. C.) Gazette, has been sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment, fora libel on the reverend 
Mr. Postell, a methodist preacher, in accusing him of 
reading an eleetioneering letter at church.——T he a- 
miable, delicate, tender, and refined Miss Mary Antho- 
ny, of New York, has recovered 500 dollars of Mr. 
Wm. Cogg, for a breach of the marriage promise. —— 
A young man in Sidney, Maine, who had loaded his gun 
for a fox, (as we are told by the Augusta Journal,) in 
firing at a woodpecker, for fault of better game, shot 
away barrel, lock and bird; and a part of the former 
went to parts unknown, ‘‘and had not been found at 
the last advices from Sidney.” ——A society of young 
ladies in Hartford, Ct. has raised a library of 100 vol- 
umes to send to Monrovia, to be given to a school for 
negro girlsin Africa. Query--Is there any use in it?--— 
John Delby, aged 102, with his wife, was recently at 
Syracuse, N. Y. travelling to Rochester. He came 
over to this country with La Fayette, curing the Revo- 
lution. Query—Is he any the wiser or better for that? 
It is proposed to light the city of Pittsburg with 
Seneca oil, which is found floating on the surface of 
some of the ereeks, and can be produced at 25 cents 
a gallon. does this story come trom? It’s 
easy to tell where it’s going to—for it may be seen in 
fifty papers at the same time. Why do the Pittsburg 
editors set such stories afloat? ——Six or eight gentle- 
men of Cincinnati, O. recently went a few days on a 
deer hunt on the borders of Indiana, and killed 27 deer 
and one bear, besides small game. One of them kil- 
led two deer at one shot.——In Cambridge, Mass. be- 
fore the supreme court, John Adams, a native of Mass, 
was tried and convicted of some offences, and senten- 
ced to the state prison for six years. At the same time, 
Andrew Jackson, a southern negro, was convicted and 
sentenced to the state prison for life. (°pThis inter- 
esting item of news is going the rounds of five hundred 
newspapers asa ‘‘sign of the times,” and many sage 
cogitations have been written upon the marvellous oc- 
currence that two men whose names happen to be the 
same as those of the Presidential candidates, should be 
convicted of a crime. Some say it is ominous—some 
that it bodes no good to the country—and others, again, 
say nothing about it!——In Boston, John G. Scobie 
has been convicted of publishing in the Castigator, a 
libel on three respectable young ladies, and sentenced 
to three months imprisonment and to pay the costs. 
—A fine haul.—On the 7th ult. Col. Sylvester Good- 
man, of Northampton, Mass. caught with a small net, 
in Aquavite pond, near his house, upwards af 1100 
fishes at one draught, viz: 756 Suckers, 65 large Dace, 
149 Perch, 175 Thornish, 18 fine Pickerel. Besides 
these the net enclosed many which made their escape. 
The fish taken filled several corn baskets.-——It appears 
by an authentic estimate made recently in London, that 
no fewer than fifteen thousand boys, between the ages of 
eight and fifteen, live by theft, in that capital——A 
Mrs. Merry, of Le Roy, N. Y. has been committed to 
jail in Batavia, charged with having poisoned her hus- 
band, who died on Saturday the 8th ult. and was inter- 
red the day following. ——A bill has passed the House 
of Assembly of South Carolina, by a vote of 71 to 42, 
to prohibit the instruction of persons of color in read- 
ing and writing. ——Mr. Bryant, the poet, has become 
associate editor of the New-York Evening Post. —— 
The citizens of New Haven, illuminated their city on 
the receipt of the news of the destruction of the Turk- 
ish fleet at Navarino. The lights in the College were 
in the form of crosses. ——The Cherry Valley (N. Y.) 
Gazette, mentions that a drove of five hundred Turk- 
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ies, passed through that village, on their way to the 
New York market. Two hundred miles is a goodly 
distance for Turkies to travel. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

A small volume of 26 duodecimo pages is 
just published,entitled ‘* Hymns on the Works 
of Nature, for the use of Children, by Mrs. 
Hemans.” 

Youth’s Journal.—The Rev. Asa Lyman 
proposes to publish a weekly paper in New 
York under the above title. 


Our neighbor, the Album, speaks of two 
new periodicals in the following terms— 

‘‘The Hesperus and Western Miscellany,” 
bearing upon its maiden page the name of J. 
Ruggles Smith, as editor, is the cognomen of 
a neat and genteel sheet which has travelled 
all the way from Pittsburg, (we presume, as 
the editor in the hurry of a first appearance, 
neglected to publish the birth place of his ban- 
tling) without receiving any lamentable inju- 
ry. The first number of the Hesperus, is 
printed in a very handsome manner on the 
quarto form, and contains an unusual quantity 
of original matter. Thepaper throughout in- 
dicates taste and a desire to catch public at- 
tention. Should its appearance and conduct 
in future tally with the specimen before us, 
we think it deserving of commensurate suc- 
cess. The editor has our best wishes, and we 
are obliged to him for the flattering manner in 
which he alludes to our publication among a 
list of others, which he notices in his debut. 


“The Clarion” is the sounding title of the 
next which presents itself before us. This is 
also printed cn the quarto form,at Bangor, Me. 
has a good appearance, and is to contain a 
medley of literature, the arts, light readings, 
&c. to the end of the chapter. The specimen 
we have received is well got up, and is an ear- 
nest of better things.” 

The Legendary is to be the title of a peri- 

odical work shortly to be commenced in Bos- 
ton, under the editorial cognizance of N. P. 
Wills. The work is te consist of original pie- 
ces of a narrative or descriptive form in prose 
and verse, and to be issued quarterly, each 
number containing upwards of two hundred 
pages. One dollar a page for accepted origi- 
nal contributions, will be paid by Mr. Good- 
rich, the publisher, and we doubt not the un- 
dertaking will be pursued in a manner calcu- 
lated to ensure it success. 
- *The second number of the thirteenth vol- 
ume of ** The American Journal of Science 
and Arts,” has just been published. The arti- 
cles it contains are of an unusually interesting 
and valuable description. 

Lady Morgan’s new novel, ‘* ‘The O’Brien’s 
and the O’Flayhertys,” has been received in 
this country. In our next we shall endeavor 
to find room for an extract from this highly 
praised production. 

A ‘‘ Ladies Magazine,” to be conducted by 
Mrs. Hale, has been proposed at Boston. 

** The Red Rover” will be out in the course 
of a week. 

A new work from the pen of the celebrated 
Madame de Genlis, is in preparation. 

Dr. Olenthus Gregory has in press Me- 
moirs of the Life, Writings, &c. of John Ma- 
son Good, with selections from his unpublish- 
ed papers. 

ewEngland Farmers’ Almanac.—A pam- 
phlet under this title has been published by 
the intelligent editor of the New England 
Farmer. It is a valuable almanac, and con- 
tains much useful information. 

The Toilet.—Pro s have been issued by 
Mr. Josiah Snow, of Providence, R. I. for the 
publication of a new weekly miscellany under 
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the above title. It will be edited by a lady 
and gentleman, (a very happy combination) 
and we hope will meet with a due portion of 
public encouragement. 

A new paper called ‘*The Spirit of the 
Pilgrims,” has been talked of in Maine. The 
conductor of The Christian Telescope speaks 
in the following terms of Mr. F. C. Swain,who 
is to edit the new publication. 

‘* From our knowledge of the man, we con- 
sider him, in every sense of the word, uN- 
QUALIFIED for the undertaking. We say 
thus much because we do not wish to have the 
public imposed upon by the attempts of those, 
whose capacity would not entitle them toa 
rank above the most common level of those 
who make not the least pretentions to a knowl- 
edge of the English language.” 

Rather a scurvy opinion of a man’s genius, 
we take it. 

The Augusta, Geo. Theatrical prize ad- 
dress, for which a premium of fifty dollars 
was offered, has been obtained by a gentleman 
of that city. One from Charleston, and one 
from Buffaloe, N. Y. were among the best of 
those forwarded in competition. 


ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 
WRITTEN DURING A VOYAGE TO INDIA—IN 


1826 &7. 

Visit from the Natives of Wageo.—At day 
break in the morning, the air being still per- 
fectly calm, we found we had drifted opposite 
to, and within a couple of miles of a small 
village, situated at the bottom of a bay upon 
the east side of the island. The country a- 
round, as far as we could see with our glasses, 
was hilly, and covered almost entirely with 
woods. The foliage appeared beautifully ver- 
dant, but the distance was too great to distin- 
guish any of the trees, except the cocoanut— 
which, occupying the highest ridges, towered 
above the rest, and was easily known by its 
peculiar shape. We flattered ourselves with 
the hope that the natives seeing a vessel be- 
calmed so near them, would come off in their 
canoes for the purpose of bartering; and in 
this we were not deceived; for soon after sun- 
rise, ‘several dark specks appeared upon the 
horizon and seemed rapidly approaching the 
ship. Having accordingly loaded a few mus- 
kets to guard agrinst a surprise, we mustered 
our loose cash and waited to receive them. 

On approaching within hail, the savages in 
the foremost canoe, commenced blowing on a 
conch; we answered by tolling the ship’s bell. 
They came alongside with a prodigious clam- 
or, pushing and striking at each other in the 
different boats, with their paddles, and gab- 
bering very industriously in ‘anguage, that, 
judging from their gestures and countenances, 
was at least sufficiently energetic. In fact, 
they seemed so expert and zealous in their en- 
deavors to secure the best places, that one 
might almost have imagined they had taken 
some lessons from our accomplished hackney 
coachmen. 

In the different boats were evidently two 
distinct races ot peopie. The first and most 
numerous, possessed all the characteristic 
marks of the African negro. Their hair was 
short and wooly, their cheek bones prominent, 
and their lips and noses, equally classic. Those 
of the second were apparently of the: Malay. 
origin: they were stout, well made fellows, 
with long, straight hair, and bore no resem- 
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blance whatever to their negro companions. — 


The expression of their countenances, sever- 
al of which were truly handsome, was spirit- 
ed and manly; in some instances indeed, even 
ferocious. There was also a third set,—who 
seemed to have sprung from a mixture of these 
two. Their hair, though long, had lost none 
of its crispical qualities, so that they were 
happily enabled, by assiduous combing with a 
three pronged stick, the single end of which, 
when in a state of repose, was seen towering 
over their foreheads like the handle of a stable 
broom, to cause it to project at least a foot in 
every direction; thus forming a head-dress, 
that might fairly challenge a comparison in 
any other quarter of the globe. 

The appearance of their canoe was not less 
singular than that of their persons. They 
were long, light, and extremely narrow; be- 
ing scarcely more than a foot in width at the 
middle, an tapering to a sharp point at e‘th- 
erend. To prevent them from capcising,they 
were furnished with out riggers somewhat re- 
sembling the shelvings of a hay-wagon, which 
when the boat rolled,pressed upon the sur‘ace 
of the water, and afforded it the requisite sup- 
port. These being covered with reed laid 
longitudinally, served also to carry the prin- 
cipal part of their loading. 

As soon as the canoes were made fast to 
the ship, the savages all arose, and holding 
in their hands some of what thcy considered 
their most attractive articles, commenced 
with one accord, bawling cut ‘ pezo, pezo, pe- 
zo,” (a term that they probably learned from 
the Spaniards.) They had, however, very lit- 
tle ilea of the value of money, esteeming the 
smallest piece of silver almost as much as a 
dollar. As we were unprovided with small 
change, we were consequently obliged to pay 
pretty heavy for most of the articles we pur- 
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gard, the one who inspired Burns’ finest effu- 
sions, and was the object of his purest attach- 
ment; and it was impossible to hear her enter 
minutely into the particulars of her daughters 

During the morning fresh canoes were con- life, and the amiable qualities of her heart, 
stantly arriving from different parts of the Without feeling convinced that Mary Camp- 


Dutch ships which occasionally pass through 
these straits in their voyage to the eastern is- 
lands. 


bell had something more than ordinary attrac- 
. tions to fascinate the mind of the poet. Were 
seeme OSSESS SO ‘ as : 
“% d to possess some authority, and was _we to judge from the appearance of the moth- 
probably rnd of their chiefs. He was dress-' ey, whose fine black eye and regular features, 
ed in a shirt and trowscers of striped cotton, at her advanced age, give indications of early 
and unlike the others, came on board without beauty, we would say that ‘* Highland Mary 
the least hesitation. He wore several brace- Prebably had also personal charms, which 
lets of bone upon his wrists and arms, and his Would have influenced a less sensitive mind 
breast was covered with leaves and flower ‘than that of Robert Burns. Amongst the lit- 
Caves ant’ tle stories of the deceased, there was nothing 
tatooed with considerable taste and accuracy. to be found as mementos of our gifted Bard, 
Mhese he was careful to exhibit, by keeping but the Bibles which he gave his beloved Mary 
the bosom of his shirt spead cpen. Though ©” that day when they met onthe banks of the 


he evidently endeavored to act the man of AY? “‘to liveene day of parting love.” "They 


are, indeed curious, an! have written in th 
consequence, his assumed dignity soon gave. e 


\first leaf, in Burns’ hand-writing, the follow- 
way to admiration and astonishment, upon be-|ing passage of Scripture, which is strikingly 
holding the various articles presented to his |illustrative of the poet’s feelings and circum- 
notice. He examined every thing very min-/stances:—* Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
utely and seemed anxious to obtain some idea |but perform unto the Lord thine caths.” It 
of its uses. Upon looking at an engraving of | 8 well known that after this they never met a- 

this parting from his mind; and it is to be 
bibbie,” and immediately made signs that if regretted that two letters which he wrote after 
we would go on shore, he would give us plen- her death to the afflicted mether, have been 
ty of them. He slightly tasted some brandy destroyed—the old woman sayne, ‘she cculd 
that was offered him, and then going to the |hever read them without shedding tears.” 
side of the ship gave directions to the men in ace sow steeping 


the West Church-yard—and is “ Mary’’to re- 
lis boat, who sent up a cocoanut shell, into} main without a stone to tell the stranger of 


which the remainder was poured and careful- | her place of rest?—Greenock Adv. 
ly set away. His curiesity was by no means 
confined to those articles whose shape or co- 
lor seemed best adapted to attract the eye;} Proposals are issued by Messrs. Putman & 
he visited the different parts of the ship, ex-|Hunt, of Bosten, for the publishment cf a 
amined the repes and blocks, and evinced no| Monthly periodical, to be edited by Mrs. Sa- 
inconsiderable shrewcness and strength of in- rah J. Hale, and entitled the Ladies’ Maga- 


: : zine. Mrs. Hale is already advantageously 
tellect in the facility with which he seemed to! cnown to the American public, and we are 


shore, and in one of them came a man who 
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chased from them; but after some time, upon ‘comprehend the explanations given of many sanguine that a publication conducted by tal- 
turning our eyes towards the forecastle, where | things, which, to him, must have been in the} ents and taste like hers, will meet with liber- 


the sailors were principally assembled, we 
beheld a scene which at once highly diverted, 
ani led us into a much more profitable meth- 
ed of traffic. The savages in the boats, whose 
whole wardrobe had previously consisted of 
about a quarter of ayard of very coarse cloth, 
tied around their loins, were now figureing in 
all the colors of the rainbow. Some, in red 
flannel shirts, which they had with infinite la- 
bor in tugging and pulling, converted into 
breeches; others, with the tails flying loose in 
the wind Some who had acquired three or 
four pair of trowsers, had contrived to put 
them all on by tying the legs around their 
necks. 
mentioned, had also decked their heads with 
scores of pocket-handkerchiefs of all colors, 
and strutted about apparently as vain of their 
gaudy streamers, as a city belle of her hat, 
seven yards in circumference. In short, a 
brisk trade was driving on for weaving appar- 
el of all descriptions, which the purchasers 
immediately put to use in the manner that 
best suited their own fancy. 

These singular people were unarmed, and 
eecemed perfectly harmless. They would not 
come ¢n board the ship, and pushed off in the 
greatest alarm when any of us attempted to 


i 


highest degree novel and astonishing. al encouragement. — Mrs. Hale first presen- 
About two o’clock in the afternoon, a slight |te’ herself as a writer of fugitive poctry, un- 


aie > |der the signature of ‘Cornelia.’ Many of 
these effusions breathed numbers of the most 
the natives no sooner perceived than they 


4 z harmonious kind, and all evinced a chaste 
loosened their canoes and paddled off with the | fancy, anda soul of refinement. She has since 


greatest precipitation for the shore. As they | written Northwood, a romance, descriptive of 
were extremely poor, we had obtained noth-| New-England manners. Lhis novel was re- 
ing from them but a few fowl and some fruit, |C¢ived into general favor, and justly ranks 


id pre among the highest of our American novels. 
and for these we had paid pretty well, as they ‘True to nature, and accurate in her observa- 


were cunning enough to display only a small | tions upon New-England socicty, Mrs. Hale 
quantity at a time. It frequently happened |has conferred a benefit on our literature by the 
that after purchasing half a dozen lemons|production of Northwood. Mrs. H. is a wid- 
from one, we were not a little chagrined the |}Ow lady. Her husband was a very respecta- 


e -_..(ble lawyer,at Newport, N. H. He diced some 
years since, leaving a family unprovided for. 


The erinigerous gentlemen before UP a8 Many more, Nevertheless we were not a The genius and talents of Mrs. Hale has been 
little gratified, at the opportunity of behold-|exerted to store the minds of her children 


ing a portion of the human family inhabiting | with a sound education, and to provide all the 
so remote and unfrequented a corner of the |advantages proper for them. Her ccurse has 
globe. It may afford some occupation for been successful, and can — es —_ 

i mer- 
those who are fond of ruminating upon incom- 


it happens! ‘The price of the work is $3 per annum. 
that a race so distinct and peculiar as the ne- | Rach number will contain fifty or more pages, 
gro, has been located by Providence only in|to be filled with articles interesting to female 
two parts of the world, so distant and uncon- number 
i i about the 15th of January. e sh 

seperti dense pleasure in forwarding any subscriptions from 

THE MOTHER OF BURNS’ AIGHLAND MARY, jour friends who are willing to patronize this 
who has resided in Greenock for a long time, |undertaking, which we doubt not will result im 
died here on the 17th September, at the ad- |much good. 


i” 
- nnn st into their boats We accounted for their vanced age of 85 years. This venerable lock- 
timidity by supposing that some of them had ing woman remembered to almost the last mo- 
; { \been carried off for slaves. bv pevciase ment of her existence, with an affectionate re- 
| 
| 


TOA DYING INFANT. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 
Sleep little baby! sleep! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 
Not on thy mother’s breast 
Henceforth shall he thy rest, 
But with the quiet dead. 


Yes—with the quiet dead, 
Badly, thy rest shall be. 
Oh! many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 
Would fain lie down with thee. 
Flee, little tender nursling! 
Flee to thy grassy nest; 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow 
Shall fall upon thy breast. 
Peace! peace! thy little bosom 
Labors with shortning breath— 
Pexee! peace! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 
‘Those are the damps of death. 
I’ve seen thee in thy beauty, 
A thing all health and glee; 
But never then wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 

Baby! thou seem’st to me. 
Thine up-turn’d eyes glazed over, 
Like hare-bells wet with dew. 

Already veil’d and hid 
By the convulsed lid, 
Their pupils darkly blue. 
Thy little mouth half open— 
‘The sott lip quivering, 
As if (like summer air 
Ruilling the rose leaves) there 
Thy soul were iluttering. 
Mount up, immortal essence! 
Young spirit! haste, depart— 
And is this death! Dread Thing, 
If such thy visiting, 
How beautiful thou art! 
Oh! could gaze forever 
Upon that waxed face; 
So pussiouless! so pure! 
The little shrine was sure 
Au Angel’s dwelling place. 


Thou weepest, childless Mother, 
Ay, weep— twill ease thine heart 
He was thy first born Son, 
Thy first, thine only one, 
Vis hard tor him to part! 
"Tis hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the damp cold earth— 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 
Once gladsome with his mirth. 


To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth’s rosy kiss; 
Then, waken’d with a start 
By thine own throbbing heart, 
His twining arms to miss! 


To tecl (half conscious why) 
A dvll, heart sinking weight, 

Till mem’ry on thy soul 

Flashes the paintul whole, 
That thou art desolate! 


And then to lie and weep, 
And the live-long night 
Feeding thine own distress 

With accurate greediness 
Of every past delight. 

Of all his winning ways, 
His pretty playful smiles, 

His joy at sight of thee, 

His tricks, his mimickry, 
And all his little wiles. 


Oh! these are recollections 
Round mother’s hearts that cling— 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of after years, 
With oft awakening. 
But thou wilt then, fond Mother! 
In after years, look back, 
ime brings such wond’rous easing) 
ith sadness not unpleasing, 
E’en on this gloomy trac 


Thou’lt say—“ My first born blessing? 
It alinost broke my heart 
thou wert forced to go, 
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And yet, for thee, I know 
*T was better to depart. 
**God took thee in his me 
A lamb, untask’d, untried; 
He fought the fight for thee,» 
He won the victory, 
And thou art sanctified! 
**7 look around and see 
The evil ways of men; 
And oh! beloved child! 
I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 
‘* The little arms that clasp me, 
The innocent lips that prest,— 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore, 
I lull’d thee on my breast! 
** Now (like a dew-drop shrined 
Within a crystal stone) 
Thou’rt safe in heaven my dove! 
Safe with the source of Love, 
The Everlasting One. 
** And when the hour arrives, 
From flesh th»t sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await, 
The first at heaven’s gate, 
To meet and welcome me.” 


WEALTH OF SPAIN. 

The Liverpool Mercury remarks that there 
is reason to believe thatthere is still immense 
wealth in the Spanish cathedrals and convents, 
both exposed and concealed, although Napole- 
on and the Spanish Cortes may have made free 
with the treasures of the churches. In former 
days the wealth and treasures in these temples 
were so enormous as to remind one of the mar- 
vellousness of the Arabian tales. ‘The Mar- 
quis de Langle, in his travels in Spain, thus 
describes the treasures of ‘* Notre dame du Pi- 
lier;” 

“The temples of Madrid are extremely 
magnificent; the wainscots, the altars, and the 
vaulted roof, are resplendent with gold and sil- 
ver; and the treasures contained in the vestries 
would be sufficient to build a superb town. 
After the battle of Sarragossa, Lord Stanhope 
(who commanded the English) went to see the 
treasures of Notre Dame of the Column. He 
said on coming out from the church, ‘if the treas- 
ures of all the sovereigns of Europe were col- 
lected together, they would not be worth half 
of this. Thistreasure is, in fact, considered 
the richest inthe world. It contains four an- 
gels, of silver, whose wings are of gold, orna- 
mented with stars of sapphire. The crown 
of the Virgin is of massive gold; her necklace, 
bracelets, and the ornaments of her head, are 
valued at fifty millions. There is in the treas- 
ury, an infinite number of hands, arms, and 
legs of gold and silver, given to the virgin as 
a reward for the miracles she has performed. 
It also contains a hundred and ninety five 
lamps of silver, and the same number of chan- 
deliers and censers. But all these riches are 
nothing in comparison with the grand canopy 
which is used to carry the host onthe day of 
the Fete-Dieu. The circumference of the 
sun and his rays is as large as one of the 
wheels of my cabriolet. The rays are of 
massive gold, and covered with emeralds. 
The chalice is on a pedestal of silver three 
feet high. The whole canopy weighs five 
hundred pounds, and it is placed on a gilt 
stand. No jeweller or goldsmith has ever 
been able to estimate this canopy. It was a 
present of the Archbishop of Seville. Every 
one wonders how this Archbishop amassed 
such enormous wealth; but it has since been 
known that one of his brothers, who died in 
Peru, left him immense sums of money.” 


The French College of Physicians has late- 
ly decided that the cause of ladies’ teeth de- 
caying at so much earlier a stage of life than 
the opposite sex, is the great friction of the 


tongue upon them. 
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JULIET—a FRAGMENT. 


She was sitting by the head of his grave— 
and the grass was beginning to look green up- 
on the turf round. the stone, where her tears 
usually fell. She had not observed me, and I 
stood still. ‘Thou hast left me, Fidelio,’ said 
she, bending her face down to the tur/—*‘thou 
hast left me, but it was to attend a dearer 
call—I will not weep,’ wiping her eyes with 
her handkerchief—‘*‘I will not weep—for it 
was the call of one who loved thee better. — 
Thou hast flown to his bosom—and what hast 
thou left behind thee for thy poor Juliet, but 
this cold sod?” She was silent for some mo- 
ments. The full moon was just beginning to 
climb over the tops of the trees as I came ups 
and as she stooped to kiss the turf, I saw the 
tears trickling through the moon beams in 
hasty drops from her eyes. —‘ Thou hast left 
me,’ said Juliet,rising her face from the grave, 
‘but we shall meet again—I shall see thy face 
again, and hear thee speak; and then shall 
we part nomore.’ She rose cheerfully to re- 
tire. The tears were still trembling in her 
eyes. Never to that moment did I behold so 
sweet acharm. One might read the sentence 
in her face—‘ Thou hast left me,’ said the 
tear, ‘but we shall meet again, and then shall 
we part no more,’ said the smile, ‘* Blessed 
religion,’ thought I, ‘how happy are thy 
children.’ 


No invention since that of the steam engine, 
has merited for its author such an abundant 
share of worldly blessings and honor as the 
little iron railing upon the tops of stage coach- 
es, for the accommodation of band boxes. It 
is true, all gallant gentlemen will mourn their 
absence from the inside of the vehicle, and 
from their laps, but this sorrow will be in some 
measure compensated by the additional secu- 
rity of the 40x, with its precious contents. A 
canvass cover over the whole, protects them 
from the rain, and despite of the ‘aching 
void’ within the stage, the upper location of 
these interesting travellers is most excellent. 
It should be made penal to run any stage with- 
out the railing and canvass. 
~ 

CuInESE ANECDOTE.—A man who was 
accustomed to deal in marvels, told a country 
cousin of his, that he had three great curiosi- 
ties in his possession; an ox that could travel 
300 miles a day, a cock that told the hour of 
the night, and a dog that could read in a su- 
perior manner. Says the cousin, ‘‘these are 
extraordinary things indeed! I must call upon 
you, and beg a sight of them.” The liar re- 
turns home and tells his wife what had hap- 
pened, saying he had got intoa scrape, and 
did not know how to extricate himself. ‘Oh 
never mind, says she, I can manage it.” The 
next day the countryman called, and inquiring 
after his cousin, is told that he is gone off to 
Pekin. And what time is he expected back? 
‘In seven or eight days.” ‘How can he return 
so soon?’ ‘He’s gone off upon our ox.’ ‘Ap- 
propos of that’ continued the guest, ‘I’m told 
that you have a cock that marks the hour.’ 
A cock happened just then happened to crow. 
‘Yes that’s he; he only tells the hour of 
night, but reports when a stranger comes.’ 
‘Then, your dog, that reads books! might I 
beg to see him!’ ‘Why, to speak the truth, 
as our circumstances are but narrow, we have 


The gentle look, coy air, and modest ; 

The fearful voice, the chaste and trembling eye, 
That views with pain, the slaves that it dig, 
Are female stratagems, victorious, still, 


The surest shafts that beauty takes to kill, 


sent the dog out to keep school!’ en a 
MODESTY. 
The blushing cheek, the virtue of her face, ip 


| 
| 
| 
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The poetry of the following article by “¢'T.” is much 
better, in our opinion, than the sentiment. It appears 
to be the effort of a juvenile pen, and if so, the author 
needs nothing but time and practice to make him a res- 
pectable writer. The idea, however, which is throwa 
out in the last verse, is but indifferently calculated to at- 
tract admiration. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
DESPAIR. 


Stay, rash ambition! stay thy headlong chase, 
And sean the phantom after which you rush; 

See it, before reflection fade apace, 

While eankering care usurps the shadow’s place; 
View it, and blush. 

Nay, frantic love, the meteor you see, 
Though with a solar brilliancy it glows, 

Is of an hour. ‘Then stay the servile knee. 

Would’st hug the viper? set thy passions free? 
Unchain thy woes 

Bleak av’rice, wrench thy heart from yonder heap; 
Its cold corrosive lumps can bless thee not: 

Or still, in mis’ry’s tears, thy morsels steep; 

Toil, knave, to sow the wealth thou cans’t not reap; 
Grovel, and rot. 

Arouse thee, —— shake off the mocking dream; 
For on the ‘ baseless fabrick” fate must creep; 

’ And why o’erheat the soul in fancy’s beam, 

Then, glowing, fall in destiny’s cold stream? 
Think, fool, and weep. 

How dark the frown, O! life, thy objects wear; 
And must our energies inactive lie, 

To rot and stagnate into sluggish care? 

How may we ’seape thy mountain load, despair? 


Die, mortal, die! a 
HUMOROUS. 


french Promises. —The Queen Marie An- 
toinette said to M. de Breteuil, ‘‘Baron I 
have a favor to ask of you.” “Madame,” 
replied he, “if the thing be possible, it is al- 
ready done; if impossible, it shall be done.” 

[The fellowing is copied ‘‘ verbatim et lit- 
eratim,”’ from an advertisement left at a pub- 
lic house. } 

“Information and Dancing.”’—The sub- 
scriber proposes to instruct a school of infor- 
mation and Dancing and he solicits the appro- 
bation of the Ladies and gentlemen of this 
place and vicinty those wishing to attend will 
have the goodness to set their names to the 
subscription paper; and we severly promis and 
jointly promis to pay him the sum set against 
our names Conditions three dollars a head five 
a cupple and I ascribe —— Yours, &c. 

S, 


Original Anecdote.—During the rivalry be- 
tween Utica and Rochester, a gentleman mer- 
chant from the latter place, was travelling 
through Oneida county. Being of a humor- 
ous turn, on passing a Dutch dwelling where 
a stone oven-was heating, which was out of 
doors, at one side of the house, he felt dispo- 
sed to hoax the inhabitants. He called out 
*thallo, the house! hallo, the house!” Out 
came the Dutchman, the Dutchman’s wife, 
the Dutchman’s three sons, and the Dutch- 
man’s eleven daughters. He observed to 
them “your oven’s on fire.” They all flew 
swiftly around the corner of the house, and 
the merchant rode on enjoying the joke. 
A short time since, the same gentleman was 
travelling to the east in a gig; the roads were 
uncommonly muddy. He was about passing 
the farm house, but he had forgotten the 
lace When a young lad came running towards 
ith great anxiety depicted in his coun- 
“Sir,” said he, ‘‘your wheel is 
man immediately stopt, got out 

,and looked at the wheel, when 
bktimed, ‘‘the other wheel sir.” 
ded through the mud, filled 
water and mire, examines the 
says to the boy “I dont see any 
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was loose,” said the lad, “I saw it turn round,” 
(at the same time describing a circle with his 
finger.) “You provoking little rascal, what 
do you mean?” exclaimed the gentleman.— 
«* Aye” saysthe lad ‘the oven’s on fire! the 
oven’s on fire!” The merchant was so high- 
ly pleased with the lad’s wit, that he threw 
him a dollar and continued his journey. 


At a church in the neighborhood of Shef- 
field, England, the clerk, after the usual ser- 
vice of the Sabbath had: been gone through, 
gave out the following notice :—** The church- 
wardens are desired to meet in the vestry, to 
consult upon the best way of eating (heating) 
the church, and digesting other matters.” 


Mutual Mistake.—A few days ago, a gen- 
tleman and an Hibernian were riding together 
on the top of the Newark and Grantham 
coach, when the former missing his handker- 
chief, very rashly charged his fellow traveller 
with having stolen it, but soon finding it again, 
he had the good manners to beg pardon for 
the affront, saying it was a mistake; to which 
the honest Pat replied with the greatest read- 
iness—‘* Arrah my jewel, then it was a mutu- 
al mistake, you took me for a thief, and I took 
you for a gentleman.” —London Pap. 


A rather ludicrous scene took place in the 
High street, Worcester, Mass. on Wednes- 
day week. A coach passing along had nearly 
run over a servant girl, when the coachman 
called out “take care Sally!” The girl how- 
ever, without attempting to escape the dan- 
ger, looked up to the coachman with an air of 
offended pride, and said—*‘‘ it isn’t Sally or 
any such common stuff, it’s Amelia Ann.” 

AN OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


A Pun—not Miss. 


Matilda, whose charms were beginning to fade, 
A testy old widower seem’d to upbraid 
With—*‘ pardon me, Sir—but I think to be plain, 
You'll not do amiss if you marry again.’ 
The gentleman shrugged up his shoulders, and said 
In reply—* ’Tis a chance if again I shall wed; 
But you need not take pains to convince me of this— 
If I marry again it will not be a miss. 
KNOWLEDGE. 
The soul knoweth all things; wherefore, he that 
knoweth his suul, knoweth all things; and he that know- 
eth not his soul, knoweth nothing. 
Deata. 
One world the ambitious youth of Pella found 
Too small; and toss’d his feverish limbs around, 
And gasp’d for breath, as if confin’d the while, 
Unhappy prince of Gyare’s isle; 
But entering Babylon, found ample room 
Within the narrow limits of a tomb! 
Death, the great preacher, death alone proclaims 
The true dimensions of our puny frames. 
Juvenat. 


inions grounded upon prejudice are always main- 
tained with the greatest violence.—Jefirey’s Miscel. 
Thoughts. 


Satire is a composition of salt and mercury; and it 


those ingredients, that it comes out a nobie medicine— 
or a rank poison.—J6. 


The disease and its medicine are like two factions in 
a beseiged town—they tear one another to pieces, but 
both unite against their common enemy. ature.—Ib 


Good will, like a on name, is got by many actions, 
and lost by one.—J6. 
PUNISHMENT. 
A Spartan once the oracle besought 

To solvea ee oe which perplex’d his thought, 

And plainly tell him if GW might forswear 

A purse of gold, entrusted to his care. 

Shuddering the Pythia answer’d—‘‘ Waverer, no: 

‘Nor shalt thou, for the doubt, unpunish’d go.”? 


depends upon the different mixture and preparation of 


Hence he soon proved the Oracle divine, 

And all the answer worthy of the shrine; 

For plagues pursued his race, without delay, 

And swept them from the earth, like dust away. 

By such dire sufferings did the wretch atone 

The crime of meditated fraud alone! 

For, in the eye of Heaven, a wicked deed 

Devis’d is done; how then if he proceed 

To perfect his device, how will th’ offender speed? 
Gifford’s Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 

Bilder times held her to have sufficient dower th: * 

was virtuously endowed. But these latter hold hx 

good enough that hath goods enough.—Guicciurdini. 

Tue Vrerovs.—The hatred of the vicious will do you 

less harm than their conversation. — Bentley. 


= 
WILSON’S PANACEA. 


The subscriber takes the liberty to inform the pubhe that his 
having for the last five years been constantly in the empley of 
Mr. Swaim. assisting in preparing and making his justly cel- 
ebrated Panacea, he has commenced the business tor himself, 
and vewds the same kind of medicine under the name of WLIL- 


made by him possesses all the restorative powers of that sold 


either a trial or comparison will estabhsh the fact. As the sub- 
seriber offers his PANCEA much lower than the usual price of 
Swaim’s, he respecttully solicits a share of public patronage, 

This medicine has the decided preference over every other 
medicine for the cure of Serofula, King’s evil, Rheumatism, Sy- 


and all diseases arising from impure blood. It has proved ben. 
eficial in nervous and dyspeptic complaints generally White 
Swelling, diseases of the skin, liver, &e. 


to a course of Wilson’s Panacea. It isa safe, though powerful 
substitute for mercury, and removes those evils which an une 


whose constitutions require nourishment and new vigor, 
Price two dollars per bottie, or twenty dollars per dozen, 


lowhill and 2d street ; Henry K. Harrison, Druggist, No, 472 


3d and Vine strcet ; Mr. Lamorelia, S. E. corner of Dock and 
2d street, Philadelphia—and John M Wilson, No. 1, Old Slip, 
New York; W. D. Lehman, Raleigh, N. C. John B. Spencer, 
Centreville, Eastern Shore, Maryland ; Dr. Howell Davies, at 
Lynchburg, Va; Henry Lazarus, Mobile. Communications, 
post paid, and orders fur the medicine from any part of fhe 
world, will receive immediate attention 

WILSON’S WORM MEDICINE. 
Wilson’s Worm Medicine, for the cure of Dysentery, Sume 
mer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, sickness at the stomach, lose 
of appetite. Worms, &e. forsale by the subscriber, 

THOMAS WILSON, 

No- 66 Dock street, three doors below Walnut street, Phila- 
belphia. Nov 17—15 


INSURANCE ON LIVES. 
THE Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on lives and 
Granting Annuities and Endowments, continue to make all 
es of contracts in which the contingencies of life are in- 
volved. 
One of the principal objects of this Company is, to afford to 
the public the means of guarding against the calamities and 
misfortunes which so often occur by the death of persons on 
whom others are dependent for support:—this may be accom- 
plished by effecting insurance on lives, 
INSURANCES.—persons who possess but limited incomes, 
sufficient to support themselves and families during their lives, 
but have not the prospect of saving a sum adequate to the fue 
ture support of their families in case of their death, by paying 
a small sum annually to this company, may insure, for the be- 
nefit of their families, a sum sufficient tor their comfortable 
pport. Merchants, mechanics, clerks, officers of the army 
and navy, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, masters of vessels, 
and all others whose families might be in danger of being re- 
duced to poverty and distress, by the death of those on hom 
daily exertions they are dependent, may avail themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by this company to provide against 
such calamities, by insuring their lives. 
_ Persons who possess incomes from lite estates, may insure the 
lives of those on whom such incomes are dependent—Or, a 
creditor may insure the life of a debtor, should he be in danger 
of sustaining a loss by his death, 
Insurances may be effected for a limited period, as for a jour- 
ney or a voyage, for one, two, three or seven years, or for the 
whole duration of life. 

ANNUITIES.—Persons advanced in life, who possess a sum 
of money, the interest of which is not sufficient for their sup- 
port, by depositing it with the company may receive an annui- 
ty much greater than could be received from the interest of the 
same sum ; or should it be preferred to defer the Annuity fora 
few years, a still larger amount might be received during the 
remainder of their lives. 

ENDOWMENTS.— Parents may secure to their children 2 
gross sum, or endewment, payable at the age of twenty-one 
years, sufficient for small stocks to commence business for their 
sons, or respectable marriage portions for their daughters, by 
depositing a small sum, at their birth, with this company ; 
written applications should mention the age, state of health and 
residence of the parties on whose lives the eontracts are to de- 
pend, and are to be directed (post - to either of the undwr- 
signed. THOMAS ASTLEY, President. 

THOMAS T. SMILEY, Actuary. 


WESTERN MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THIS work is published Monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, at 83 
perannum. Subscribers in Philadelphia will be supplied free 


With that, he hastened to restore the trust; 


the way.” ‘Why I thought it 


But fear alone, not virtue, made him just: 


of postage, on application to the Editor of the Ariel, who is 
Agent for the work, and at whose Office it may be secn. 


SON’S PANACEA,and he pledges himself that the Panacea 


by Mr. S, it being composed of preenely the same ingredients; » 


phihticand Mercurial diseases, ulcerous sores, gencral debility, | 


‘Those whose constie 
tutions are broken down by mereuri:l diseases, should submit § 


successful use of that mineral frequently occasions. It will be | 
found of great service as a spring and tall medicine by those | 
AGENTS,—Frederick Klett, Druggist, N. E. corner of Cale | 


South Front st; Joseph Shoemaker, Druggist S. W. corner of | 
12th and Locust street ; John G. Brown, Druggist, corner of | 
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